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set forth with a poise of judgment and a scientific detatchment that re- 
mind one of Bryce and Tocqueville. That like both of these great pub- 
licists, so careful a student and observer from South America as Mr. 
Oliveira proves himself to be should feel and show a sincere admiration 
for the United States is a legitimate cause for gratification. A translation 
of this book into English would be welcomed here, but a translation of 
it into Spanish would render a great service to the cause of inter -Ameri- 
can comity and friendly understanding. 

Edward G. Bourne. 

The Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Vol. XIII., contain 
the usual amount of interesting matter. Mr. C. H. Firth, in "The 
Raising of the Ironsides, ' ' describes the arms, equipment, horses, pay, 
maintenance, medical and religious organization, and discipline of 
Cromwell's famous regiment, with some words upon the Squire impos- 
ture, and five notes of Cromwell's from the Exchequer MSS. in the 
Record Office. The paper contains several additions to the studies of 
Colonel Ross and Alfred Kingston, but differs from the former in de- 
scribing Cromwell's troops as harquebusiers and not cuirassiers. F. 
Hermia Durham, "The Relation of the Crown to Trade under James 
I." (the Alexander Prize Essay for 1898), discusses the economic 
changes of that time in commerce, agriculture, and currency. Dr. James 
Gairdner, "The Fall of Cardinal Wolsey," asserts the injustice of the 
Parliamentary procedure against Wolsey. And Mr. Frank H. Hill, in 
"Pitt and Peel, 1783-4, 1834-5," treats some questions of cabinet 
government. 

There are also two papers in the field of general European history. 
In the first of these, "Politics at the Council of Constance," the Rev. 
J. N. Figgis holds that the Council of Constance first exhibited the con- 
flicts of pure politics on the grand scale, -in affirming the constitutional 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, and in exalting the principle of utility 
to the level of a divine ordinance. In the second, the "Origin and 
Early History of Double Monasteries," Miss Mary Bateson takes issue 
with M. Varin, who, in his Mimoire sur les Causes de la Dissidence entre 
P Eglise Bretonne et I' Eglise Romaine, 1858, sought to prove that St. 
Rhadegund's foundation at Poitiers was the first example of a double 
monastery, or monastery for men and women, in Western Europe, and 
of Irish origin. Miss Bateson shows, with abundant evidence in support 
of her conclusions, that double monasteries arose in many countries and 
at many times as the natural sequel to an outburst of religious enthusiasm. 

History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. W. Windelband, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorized translation by 
Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph. D. , Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts Col- 
lege. From the second German edition. (New York, Scribner, pp. 
xv, 393). This volume is a translation of Professor Windelband's Ge- 
schichte der Alien Philosophie, which for several years has been accessible 
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to the students of Greek philosophy in the series of Dr. Iwan von Miiller, 
known as Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. It covers 
substantially the same ground as the first two hundred and sixty-two pages 
of his general History of Philosophy (translated by Professor Tufts). The 
method of treatment in the present volume is, however, sufficiently dif- 
ferent to render it more than a duplication of what appears in the larger 
work. In his general History of Philosophy the treatment has special 
reference to the problems and concepts of philosophy and is determined 
throughout by a rigorous endeavor to trace their logical development. 
While Professor Windelband always emphasizes this pragmatic factor in 
his historical writing, the present work contains a fuller treatment of the 
life and personality of the individual philosophers and follows in the 
main the chronological order. The result is that the reader has before 
him in successive pages the entire contribution of each thinker, instead 
of being compelled to construct that contribution from the more or less 
fragmentary and scattered discussions of the larger books. This is an 
obvious advantage for the general reader as well as for the student who 
is just beginning his studies in the field of philosophy. 

Elements characteristic of Professor Windelband' s interpretation of 
Greek philosophy appear in several parts of the work. Among them may 
be noted his treatment of the pre-Socratic philosophers who succeed Par- 
menides and Heracleitus. They are all regarded as attempting to find a 
mediating theory between the antithetic views of these two great thinkers. 
Here he includes the Pythagoreans, whom he sharply differentiates from 
the moral and religious reformer whose name they bear, but who is him- 
self little more to us than a name. Almost no certain information con- 
cerning him has come down to us and the myths and legends which 
gather about him increase in bulk in direct proportion to the lapse of time. 

Insisting with Professor Diels and other modern critics that the date 
of Democritus' birth is not to be placed earlier than 460 B. C, Professor 
Windelband brings his materialism into direct contrast with the idealism 
of Plato. He is thus able to present very effectively at this early period 
the opposition of a mechanical and a teleological view of the world. 

Treating the post- Aristotelian period under the title of the " Hellen- 
istic-Roman period, ' ' he not only includes here the schools usually studied, 
but offers a brief discussion of Patristics as well. 

The English translation of Dr. Cushman is a creditable piece of work 
and will not a little extend the usefulness of an excellent piece of histor- 
ical exposition. Professor Windelband's work is, I think, the best hand- 
book of Greek philosophy extant. It is much more full and complete 
than Zeller's Grundriss, and as a scientific treatment is incomparably 
superior to the various elementary manuals which have been prepared in 
this country. Walter Goodnow Everett. 

The Messages of the Later Prophets, arranged in order of time, ana- 
lyzed, and freely rendered in paraphrase. By Frank Knight Sanders, 
Ph. D. , Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and 
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Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical History and Literature 
in Brown University (New York, Scribner, 1890, pp. xx, 382). 
This is a companion to The Messages of the Earlier Prophets by the 
same authors (1899). As is set forth in the title, the discourses of the 
prophets are arranged in chronological order so far as their age can be 
determined. Each section is preceded by an introduction on the prophet, 
the times, and the occasion of the utterance, where this is known. The 
substance of the prophetic message is then reproduced in a condensed 
paraphrase, with explanatory titles, and marginal notes indicating briefly 
the contents of each paragraph and giving running references to the Eng- 
lish version, to which the paraphrase may thus serve as key. There is also 
a general introduction on the distinctive character of exilic and post- 
exilic prophecy, an analytical table of contents, an appendix on the 
Messianic Element in Prophecy, and one on the relation between the 
Messages of the Prophets and that of Jesus ; an annotated list of books of 
reference, and an index of Biblical passages. 

The conception and general plan of the work is excellent. The diffi- 
culty of reading the prophets intelligently in the English Bible is so great 
— it may truly be said, so insuperable — that, for the most part, they are 
little read and less understood. To open their meaning and significance 
no better way could be devised than an interpretative paraphrase with his- 
torical introductions; and it cannot be doubted that to many intelligent 
readers these volumes will shed a new and welcome light on these obscure 
writings. 

The execution of the plan is not in all respects so felicitous as its con- 
ception. It is doubtless very hard to make a paraphrase which shall not 
grate on the literary sense of the reader, familiar with at least the diction 
of the English Bible ; but in the present volume this difficulty seems not 
to have been sufficiently kept in mind. The result is not infrequently some- 
thing more than an infelicity ; we get a false impression of the prophet, 
when the opening words of Ezekiel, " In the fifth year" (after the de- 
portation of Jehoiachin), are diluted as follows : "In the fifth year of 
the sorrowful exile of Jehoiakin and his people in far-off Babylonia, ' ' 
where the words I have italicized add a touch of misplaced pathos wholly 
foreign to Ezekiel. Geqrge p Mqore 

A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B.C. — 70 A.D. 
By Shailer Matthews, A.M., Professor in the University of Chicago 
(New York, Macmillan, 1899, pp. xi, 218). This work is to be wel- 
comed as one of a useful series of New Testament handbooks under 
the general editorship of Dr. Matthews. Judging the series by this ex- 
cellent manual it is likely to answer very satisfactorily the needs of the 
general reader and the theological student. As the title indicates, the 
view is limited to Palestine, and the materials relating to Greek and 
Roman life, used by Hausrath, as well as Schiirer's treatment of Alex- 
andrian Judaism, have here no place. The exclusion of Alexandrian 
Judaism would seem to be a defect, as the volumes announced for the 
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series seem to make no provision for these facts. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews would suggest a need for information of this sort. Compared 
with O. Holtzmann's Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, the book has 
merits and defects. It surpasses that brief German handbook in the ful- 
ness and interest of its narration, but it is defective by the omission of 
features of social history. 

After the work of Schiirer it would seem difficult to offer a new and 
fresh narration of Jewish history in this period, but the author's inde- 
pendent examination of the subject with the aid of an abundant literature, 
especially of the latest monographs and results of Palestinian exploration, 
has enabled him to present the subject with precision and sound judg- 
ment. On many disputed matters connected with the beginning of 
Christianity, Dr. Matthews expresses himself with caution and sagacity. 
The theological teacher will give this manual a hearty welcome. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Dr. Felix Dahn is carrying rapidly forward the eighth volume of 
his Kbnige der Germanen, Abtheilungen fourth and fifth having appeared 
since our last issue (Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hartel, pp. 260 and 359). 
Nearly the whole of the fourth (213 pages) is occupied with the judicial 
system, with especially interesting sections on the King's court, which 
Dahn thinks has now more of the character of a court of equity than he 
will allow to it in Merovingian times but less than Brunner finds in it, 
and on the Schoffen. An account of the administrative system concludes 
the part, the last section of which is a brief and unsatisfactory discussion 
of Charles's educational reforms, introduced, however, by a good bibli- 
ography. The fifth Abtheilung — except 20 pages at the end on embassies 
and treaties — is nearly equally divided between the financial system, 
which is discussed in minute detail, and the ecclesiastical organization. 
This last opens with a valuable account in twenty pages of the work of 
Boniface, and gives forty pages to relations between church and state, 
and one hundred and forty to the constitution proper of the church. 

Scotland' s Ruinea Abbeys, by Howard Crosby Butler, A.M., some- 
time Lecturer on Architecture in Princeton University (Macmillan, pp. 
xx, 267). A handbook to the Scotch abbeys, written for American 
readers, and combining scientific accuracy with an adequate regard for 
the more popular and romantic aspects of their history and associations 
— this is the desideratum and this the difficult task which Mr. Butler has 
had in mind and has endeavored to meet. In attempting this he has 
written con amore of some eighteen abbey-ruins, giving of each a brief 
but intelligent description, followed by a few pages of historical summary. 
To do this within the limits of a small handbook requires the utmost con- 
densation, and a very rare discrimination in presenting the conspectus of 
the troubled history of these abbeys. Mr. Butler's style is loose and 
easy rather than concise, and as between the architectural and romantic 
interest of his subject, he sometimes fails of quite doing justice to either. 
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In selecting and rejecting material, he has apparently assumed that the 
reader would care only for what has interested him. This assumption 
does no harm in books of travel, but has its drawbacks in a handbook for 
prospective tourists. It was an error to suppose that these would care 
only for ruined abbeys. It is true that purchasers are warned by the 
title what to expect within the covers : but how many among them are 
aware, until they have examined the contents of the book, that Elgin — 
most beautiful of Scotch ruins next to Melrose — was always a cathedral 
and not an abbey? Why, moreover, should St. Andrew's and Inchcolm 
and Paisley Abbeys have been wholly omitted from the book — above all 
when Haddington Priory is included, upon the slender possibility — quite 
generally discredited by modern authorities, that it may, after all, have 
been originally an abbey church ? Most travellers in Scotland will be 
quite as anxious for information about Kirkwall Abbey, which is not 
ruined, and about Elgin, which is ruined but not an abbey ; about Dun- 
blane and Paisley and St. Andrew's, about parish churches like Rosslyn, 
Ladykirk, Linlithgow and Leuchars, about St. Giles in Edinburgh and 
St. John's at Perth, as about Crosraguel and Beauly and Whithorn. Mr. 
Butler's restriction of his theme, though seemingly logical, is really 
arbitrary. 

Granting this restriction, however, the book reads easily and pleasantly 
enough ; the general treatment is intelligent, the information correct, and 
the style, in spite of occasional lapses, agreeable and without affectation. 
Double-leaded lines, large type, broad margins and heavy paper make 
a solid and handsome volume out of what might have been compressed 
into a pocket-manual ; and this, with the absence of the statistical in- 
formation essential to a guide-book, shows that the author designed it to 
be read by the homestayer and the prospective tourist rather than by the 
traveller in esse. The author's illustrations, which are not without merit, 
might well have been supplemented by an equal number of photographic 
prints, for the benefit of this class of readers. Sufficient indexes and 
tables of contents and illustrations accompany the book, which is attrac- 
tively bound and beautifully printed. A D F H 

The Receipt Roll of the Exchequer for Michaelmas Term, xxxi. Henry 
II, A. D. 1185, is in several respects a remarkable book. The record 
which it permanently preserves is a unique fragment, so far as is known ; 
for while there is in existence a series of receipt rolls extending from 1236 
down, it appears that a change of system took place between the seven- 
teenth and the twenty-first years of Henry III., and that while certain 
earlier specimens of the same reign are preserved, no other of Henry II. 's 
time is known, though the Dialogus de Scaccario gives evidence of their 
existence, and to some extent of their use. Fortunately the record is for 
a year (or rather for half of a year) for which the Pipe Roll is extant, 
and, closely as the two resemble each other, the comparison brings out 
many interesting facts as to the fiscal system of King Henry. This 
precious document has been made the subject of study during the two 
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past years by the class in palaeography which has been conducted at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science by Mr. Hubert Hall, 
F.S.A., of the Public Record Office. The volume now brought out is 
therefore ' ' the first fruits of organized palaeographic instruction ' ' in 
England. It is presented sumptuously, the membranes being all photo- 
graphed and reproduced in thirty-one beautifully-executed collotype 
plates. The manuscript has been transcribed, extended and edited by 
the class, and the results of their work appear in the pages of letter-press 
which face the plates, — text and notes, and for comparison the text of the 
corresponding entries in the Pipe Roll of the year. A preface by Mr. 
Hall sets forth the relation of the document to the fiscal history of the 
reign of Henry II.; and the class supply an elaborate index. The vol- 
ume may be obtained from the School, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W. C, 
London. 

Etudes sur quelques Manuscrits de Rome et de Paris. Par Achille 
Luchaire, Membre de l'lnstitut, Professeurd' Histoire du Moyen Age a 
l'Universite de Paris. [Universite de Paris, Bibliotheque de la Faculty 
des Lettres, VIII.] (Paris, Alcan, 1899, pp. 173.) The studies which 
M. Luchaire has here brought together are the fruit of investigations in 
the rich collections of the Queen of Sweden in the Vatican Library and 
in certain related manuscripts at Paris. The documents discussed are 
somewhat miscellaneous in character, but fall for the most part within 
the period of the early Capetians which the author has made so peculiarly 
his own. In some instances, as in the case of the works of Suger, the 
chronicle of Morigni, and the historical fragment attributed to Foulques 
of Anjou, M. Luchaire has done no more than call attention to new manu- 
scripts which render possible more satisfactory editions of texts already 
published. Other material is fresher, like the cartulary of St. Vincent of 
Laon, heretofore supposed to have been lost, and a number of docu- 
ments relating to Soissons ; while an examination of various copies of 
the Miracula Sancti Dionysii leads to important conclusions as to its 
date and composition, and incidentally as to the date of the Gesta Dago- 
berti Regis, which served as one of its sources. The longest of the 
Etudes concerns a mass of letters emanating from the abbey of St. Victor 
at Paris in the reign of Louis VII. which are here printed or analyzed, 
most of them for the first time, to the number of two hundred and twenty- 
four. Besides its value for the general history of the Victorines, the 
correspondence yields new information for ecclesiastical biography and 
adds some new facts of political history, particularly for the somewhat 
obscure region of lower Brittany. The intellectual life of the Loire val- 
ley also finds illustration in the letters of a certain Hilaire, professor at 
Orleans, and the correspondence of various students at Orleans and 
Angers with their clerical patrons. While these letters, as usual, deal 
mainly with the commonplaces of medieval student existence, they have 
not been shorn of their individuality by the rhetoricians, and there is 
plenty of human interest in the appeals for money and suitable clothes, 
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and in the consignment of "a ham split through the middle and a mina 
of white peas" which the recipients are ordered not to share with their 
comrades. The volume closes with a rough list of manuscript materials 
for French history contained in the collection of Queen Christina. 

Charles H. Haskins. 

In a little pamphlet entitled Robin Hood : the Question of his Exist- 
ence discussed more particularly from a Nottinghamshire Point of View 
(Worksop, 1899), Mr. A. Stapleton presents what he calls a counterblast 
to Hunter, who in 1852 discussed the renowned outlaw from a Yorkshire 
point of view. The most I can say for the rival claims and arguments 
of these local antiquaries is that they are mutually destructive. The 
Robin Hood of legend belonged not to this place or that, but to all ; 
and no place, I suppose, would care to own the historical Robin Hood, 
provided there was one. But students of folklore will have more to say 
about this yet. 

Essai sur le Regne du Prince-Eveque de Liege Maximi lien- Henri de 
Baviere. Par Michel Huisman. (Bruxelles, Henri Lamertin, 1899, 
pp. 198.) Within the narrow limits of this volume, M. Huisman has 
essayed not only to describe the governmental system of the principality 
and city of Liege in the middle of the seventeenth century, but to indi- 
cate as well the transformations wrought in the communal and national 
institutions by the political events of the latter part of the century. 
Notwithstanding the very evident difficulties of the task the author has 
done his work with commendable skill. 

The first chapter begins with a succinct but lucid review of the pecu- 
liar international position of Liege, a position fraught with most vexing 
problems for its prince-bishop, owing both to the mixed character of the 
principality and to its geographical situation. The author's analysis 
of the communal constitution of Liege is less satisfactory ; one could 
wish that M. Huisman had given us a glimpse, at least, of those economic 
and social conditions that made the crafts and guilds so important a part 
of the municipal organization. 

The author is at his best in those chapters in which he follows the for- 
tunes of Liege through the storms of European politics in this troubled 
period. Although Maximilian-Henry appears in history both as Arch- 
bishop of Cologne and as Bishop of Liege, his titles do not hide his per- 
sonal insignificance. From the beginning of his reign he was the dupe of 
two of his countrymen — companions of his boyhood — the brothers Fursten- 
berg, who had sold themselves to Louis XIV. of France, and who directed 
the politics of the Rhenish principalities wholly in the interest of their 
paymaster. It was they who drew Maximilian-Henry into an active alli- 
ance with Louis XIV. against Holland ; it was they who prevented the 
defection of the prince, when the Grand Alliance was formed to check 
the aggressions of France ; and finally, when Liege, devastated by friends 
and foes alike in the wars that followed, sought to revive its communal 
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independence, it was one of these Fiirstenburg brothers again, who ap- 
peared at the head of German troops and awed the city into abject sub- 
mission. A like fate awaited other communities of the principality; and 
on the ruin of communal liberties rose undisputed the absolute rule of the 
prince-bishop of Liege. 

While M. Huisman has borrowed largely from the works of the other 
historians, notably from the studies of M. Lonchay, he has himself searched 
the archives at Brussels and at Liege, and the results of his industry are 
a genuine contribution to the history of the Rhenish principalities. 

Allen Johnson. 

How England Saved Europe. The Story of the Great War, 1793- 
1815. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. In four volumes. Vol.1. From 
the Low Countries to Egypt. (New York, Scribner, pp. viii, 361.) Thi& 
work, which appears to be largely a compilation from secondary sources, 
is not a military history of Europe in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
age ; it treats only of those operations in which Great Britain directly 
shared during the wars from 1793 to 1815. For the purposes of his nar- 
rative Dr. Fitchett has divided the interval into six periods, of which 
three are covered in the present volume : the first from 1793 to the es- 
tablishment of the Directory in 1795, the second, from 1795 to the battle 
of Camperdown in 1797, the third, Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt in 
1798. The fourth, fifth and sixth periods consist respectively of the 
naval operations between 1801 and 1808, the Peninsular War, and the 
Waterloo campaign in 1815. This division, so far at least as concerns 
the earlier periods, will not command unqualified assent. A convincing 
reason for the division at 1795 is not apparent. A broad view of the 
war between 1793 and 1797 will show but little variation of its essential 
feature — uniform British success at sea as against like French success on 
the Continent. The division at 1797 is better grounded. At this point 
the duel between Napoleon and England begins, and the transfer of the 
scene of conflict to Egypt marks the expansion of the contest into a 
colonial war. 

The execution of the work leaves much to be desired. If the author, 
as appears likely, is addressing himself more to the general public than 
to historians, one will not be too exacting ; this extenuating circumstance 
will not however cover all the defects of his work. Dr. Fitchett's judg- 
ment seems apt to be faulty. He believes, for instance, that Wellington 
was equal to Bonaparte in military genius. He also disputes Professor 
Seeley's opinion that the Napoleonic wars were at bottom a colonial 
struggle between Greater France and Greater Britain ; yet he admits 
that in the contest Napoleon sought and England secured a world- 
empire. Another defect in the work is its literary style. It is character- 
ized by a none too successful attempt at brilliancy which at times ven- 
tures upon expressions bordering upon literary vulgarity. There is also 
a lack of due proportion in the narrative and a consequent loss of per- 
spective. An entire chapter is devoted to the career of Bonaparte prior 
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to 1798 — matter interesting enough in itself, but irrelevant, if given at 
such length in its present connection. Again two chapters are devoted 
to the minutiae of the insurrection in the English fleet in 1797, which 
event, since it did not in the end affect the course of the war, is unde- 
serving of the prominence here given it. In fact one has a feeling, on 
reading this work, that the author has paid undue attention to inci- 
dentals and that essentials in consequence are obscured or at least have 
lost their proper setting. This criticism applies even to the title : How 
England Saved Europe. England waged the war not to save others but 
to save herself ; to her the fact that her salvation was conducive to the 
salvation of Europe, was merely an incident. pr M Ti 

Stories of Great National Songs. By Colonel Nicholas Smith 
(New York, The Young Churchman Co., pp. 238). Students of musical 
folk-lore, who are disposed to apply scientific methods in their investi- 
gations, give the name of folk-songs to the utterances of the different 
peoples of the world which seem to have sprung up spontaneously, 
which are the creations of a whole people rather than of individual com- 
posers, and give voice to the joys, sorrows and aspirations of the whole 
people. Alongside these they range the songs which reproduce the 
characteristics of folk-songs, but whose authorship can be identified. 
The best songs of this class, the world over, are those which are made 
when a people are profoundly moved, as in a time of war. Then a spirit 
that is akin to the creative spirit of the folk is awakened and the faculty 
atrophied by culture is reanimated. The wars of the Revolution, of 
181 2, and the Rebellion, produced the only American songs which can 
be called national. To these Col. Smith, in a manner that is popular 
but discouragingly unscientific, devotes the greater part of his book. 
His contributions to history are negative. It is a singular fact that few 
of the great national songs have histories that are free from doubt. The 
Russian and Austrian hymns raise no questions of authorship or time, but 
the English " God save the King," the melody of which has been appro- 
priated by several German countries, as well as America ; the French 
' ' Marseillaise ' ' and our own ' ' Star Spangled Banner ' ' and ' ' Yankee 
Doodle" have long been subjects of controversy. Col. Smith is neither 
lucid nor instructive in his restatement of these histories. He is plainly 
ignorant of the German language, for he treats of Arndt's "Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterland ? ' ' twice in the same chapter, making of it two 
songs separated by half a century of time. He is also unfamiliar with 
musical terms and musical history, and has no judicial faculty. Any 
story that has once been printed he accepts as a fact, unless its correct- 
ness was challenged in the book or newspaper in which he finds it. He 
cannot see so obvious a thing as that the author of ' ' The Star-Spangled 
Banner" must have written it with the melody of "To Anacreon in 
Heaven " in his mind, and that all tales of how an actor named Ferdinand 
Durang consorted Key's words and the tune of the constitutional song of 
the Anacreontic Society, are palpably foolish. No tune was better 
vol. v. — 40 
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known in America at the beginning of this century than " To Anacreon 
in Heaven." Robert Treat Paine wrote "Adams and Liberty" to the 
tune in 1798, and either as "Adams and Liberty" or " Jefferson and 
Liberty ' ' it had been sung throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States for fifteen years before the battle of Fort McHenry which 
inspired "The Star-Spangled Banner." Newspaper stories are not good 
history, but as he has compiled them they are the only contributions 
which Col. Smith makes to the literature of the subject he has under- 
taken to treat. It will be a pity if some of them get into musical, 
literary or political history because they have been put between binder's 
boards. The tale that Col. Smith tells about the audience at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York drowning the orchestra with cheers 
and singing "The Star-Spangled Banner" a week after the destruction 
of the battleship Maine is so gross an exaggeration as to be set down as 
wholly apocryphal. The only demonstration of the kind at the Metro- 
politan Opera House was at a Thomas concert, the final number of which 
was an overture which ended with the national air. The people rose to 
their feet and cheered when the music ended. 

A Letter Book and Abstract of Out Services, written during the years 
1743-175 1 by the Rev. James MacSparran, Doctor in Divinity and some- 
time Rector of Saint Paul's Church, Narragansett, Rhode Island. Edited 
by the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, Ph.D., lately Rector of the same Parish 
(Boston, D. B. Updike, 1899, pp. xliv, 197). James MacSparran was 
a missionary of the ' ' Propagation Society ' ' sent to America in 1 7 2 1 to 
officiate at Narragansett in New England and in parts adjacent " as op- 
portunity shall offer. ' ' For thirty-six years he lived in the ' ' Narragansett 
Country," a part of Rhode Island inhabited by opulent landowners who 
lived in patriarchal state upon great estates. Among these large proprie- 
tors the young missionary quickly secured a commanding influence, and 
with them he always lived on terms of great intimacy. His house stood 
on what was then one of the great arteries of travel and so almost all the 
influential men of the colony came in time to enter its doors. During the 
years 1743, 1744, 1745 and 1751 Dr. MacSparran (the University of Ox- 
ford had made him a Doctor of Divinity) kept the Diary which has now 
been published. The manuscript, after having lain unnoticed for many 
years in the garret of the late President Caswell of Brown University, at 
last came into the hands of the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, one of the suc- 
cessors of the diarist in the rectorship of the Narragansett Church. Dr. 
Goodwin has edited it with exceeding care. For the historical student 
the diary throws much light upon the customs and habits of the times, 
while the editor's scholarly notes so illumine the whole period as to make 
the life of Narragansett plain to all readers. The Diary covers sixty- 
seven pages ; the notes (placed at the end of the book) cover one hun- 
dred and five. One of the first notes calls attention to the use of the 
word Convention to describe a meeting of the clergy in 1743. Another 
emphasizes the influence of the ideas of Roger Williams's successors in 
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the immersion of candidates for baptism by the Narragansett rector. 
(This influence, by the way, is even now potent in some parishes of the 
Episcopal Church in Rhode Island where immersion is still practised. ) 
Frequent entries in the Diary show that Dr. MacSparran was a healer of 
bodies as well as of souls. He was also obliged to keep open house (like 
his neighbors). One day nine guests dropped in to dinner. Another 
entry records twelve callers that day. References to his "chair" show 
that wheeled vehicles were not unknown in the land of the "Narragansett 
Pacer," and the names of the doctor's own horses hint at the thriving 
commerce then carried on with the West Indies. The item on sheep- 
shearing recalls the festivities of a people who loved to make merry and 
to be glad, while the casual mention of a bear shows that wild animals 
were by no means infrequent. Ordinarily the writer was tolerant to- 
ward all men, yet he could not endure what he was pleased to term the 
"pestilent heresy" of the Quaker. But the thing that troubled the 
righteous souls of the missionary and of his excellent wife most of all 
was the servant question. Continually were they vexed by the lapses of 
their negro slaves. The lash did not seem to produce lasting effects 
though it was frequently used. Not without reason did the Doctor pray 
"0 th' God would give my Servants the Gift of Chastity." The book is 
printed in the admirable style that marks everything that comes from the 
Merrymount Press. Wilfred h Munrq _ 

Nooks and Corners of Old New York. By Charles Hemstreet. 
(New York, Scribner, 1899, pp. 228.) This book is one of the 
numerous evidences of the increased interest in colonial matters and in 
" local color." New York is at once a city of a comparatively gray an- 
tiquity, a place of abundant historical reminiscences, and a headquarters 
for various patriotic and antiquarian societies. Probably for these reasons 
it has lately been furnished with a considerable number of useful memo- 
rial tablets. A book dealing with its "nooks and corners" was there- 
fore inevitable ; and such a book, properly conceived and executed, 
should be welcomed. 

The present work, attractively printed and quite fully illustrated, is 
planned on topographical principles. Beginning at the Battery the 
author journeys up-town to beyond the City Hall, confining his notice to 
the eastern section. Returning to his starting-point he thence proceeds 
up Broadway, turning aside to visit the ancient Greenwich Village, 
Washington Square, and Chelsea Village. Retracing his steps to Cherry 
Hill he passes up the island, this time on the " East Side," noting the 
Stuyvesant farm region, Astor Place, Grace Church, Union and Madison 
Squares, and Bull's Head Village, and ends his wanderings at Central 
Park. The localities along these routes are treated seriatim. Taking a 
a certa n house-site or corner the author mentions its antiquarian impor- 
tance, with frequent use of dates and names, but no references or cita- 
tions of authorities. Similarly he explains the evolution of streets like 
Canal and Wall, the disappearance of hills and ponds, and the absorption 
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of hamlets. The book does not leave Manhattan and even for the island 
it is silent regarding the entire northern half. 

The omission of authorities deprives the work of much historical 
value. On page seven reference is made to the site of the ancient Stad- 
huis, at 4 and 6 Pearl Street, according to a tablet by the Holland 
Dames — at 73 Pearl Street, according to a tablet by the Holland 
Society. On page 135 the execution of Nathan Hale is assigned to the 
vicinity of Cherry Street, while on page 38 allusion is made to the other 
opinion that the hanging took place in City Hall Park. It is obvious 
that on such controverted points the authorities should be clearly stated. 
The object of the writer was however not to produce an exhaustive his- 
tory of the island or even a scholarly monograph, but to accompany the 
reader in a series of interesting strolls. It cannot be said that he has 
satisfactorily accomplished this purpose. There is little of literary charm, 
and in many places the lists of house-sites read like a Catalogue of the 
Ships. In fact the strict adherence to the topographical plan and the 
hurried succession of short notices render the book a species of Baedeker. 
Yet the publication of such a treatise is gratifying, as indicative of the 
renaissance of interest in that long neglected field — city history. 

Edmund K. Alden. 

A cordial welcome must be extended to the South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, which the South Carolina Historical Society 
began to issue in January under the editorial charge of its secretary, Mr. 
A. S. Salley, Jn The magazine evidently starts out with the wise pur- 
pose of devoting most of its space to the publication of original docu- 
ments relating to South Carolina history. The present number contains 
75 pages of such matter and 15 pages of genealogy (the Bull family), 
while the remaining 28 pages are devoted to notices of books and magazine 
articles, to notes and queries and other such matters relating to the So- 
ciety or to the history of the colony and state. The most interesting of 
the documents is that first printed, a long letter from Jefferson to Justice 
William Johnson of the United States Supreme Court, dated June 12, 
1823, and dealing with the history of parties and with the decisions of 
Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury vs. Madison and Cohens vs. Virginia. 
Jefferson's feeling towards Marshall is evinced characteristically in his 
animadversions upon these decisions ; but not less so when in speaking 
of party history he says : "What a treasure will be found in Gen 1 . Wash- 
ington's Cabinet, when it shall pass into the hands of as candid a friend 
of truth as he was himself? when no longer, like Caesar's notes and 
memorandums in the hands of Anthony it shall be open to the high priests 
of Federalism only, and garbled to say so much, and no more, than suits 
their views ?' ' Next, in a considerable body of documents, some of them 
purely formal, but others exceedingly well worth printing, a beginning 
is made of the history of the diplomatic services of Col. John Laurens in 
Europe in 1781. Finally we are presented with an instalment of the 
papers of the first Council of Safety of the revolutionists in South Caro- 
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lina, extending from June to August, 1775, and enabling the student to 
see intimately the details of their management. Among the notes and 
queries, the legend which attributes to Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
the reply ' ' Millions for defence but not one cent for tribute ' ' is again ex- 
ploded. The information presented respecting the present status of the 
Society is most encouraging, and gives ground for the belief that it has 
entered upon a new era of prosperity and development. In spite of all 
the losses it has suffered, South Carolina still presents a great amount of 
valuable historical material for the uses of such a magazine, to which our 
congratulations and good wishes are heartily extended. 

Harahey, by J. V. Brower. (St. Paul, Minnesota, the author, pp. 
135. ) The second of Mr. Brower' s Memoirs of Exploration in the Basin 
of the Mississippi contains the record of his investigations along the water- 
shed between the Great Bend of the Arkansas and the Kansas rivers, in 
north central Kansas. To historical students, the most interesting por- 
tion of his volume is that in which the evidence that this region was 
once an important centre of aboriginal life is used to confirm the docu- 
mentary evidence proving that the Quivira and Harahey visited by 
Coronado in 1541 were in this locality. This location for Quivira has 
been accepted by most historians of the Southwest for fifty years. Two 
years ago, however, a serious article in the professed organ of American 
geographical knowledge, on the True Route of Coronado' s march, under- 
took to prove that the Spanish explorers did not go north of the present 
Texas. This naturally demanded a fresh examination of the grounds of 
the belief of those who held to the earlier view. This examination has 
been made by Mr. F. W. Hodge of Washington, and his results are pub- 
lished by Mr. Brower. 

Mr. Hodge has supplemented his analysis of the contemporary Coro- 
nado narratives by a careful study, often on the ground, of the topography 
of the regions through which the several proposed routes go. The result 
is a surprisingly complete justification of the conclusions of the earlier au- 
thorities. In only one instance has he found occasion to make an im- 
portant correction in the route as laid down by Bandelier, from the Gulf 
of California through Arizona and New Mexico and across the Buffalo 
Plains to the Kansas-Nebraska boundary. The narratives state that 
when Coronado left Pecos, the last of the New Mexican villages, he 
started towards the northeast to reach the plains. Such a course would 
have taken him directly into a most difficult mountain country, and Mr. 
Hodge shows beyond reasonable doubt that the sources are wrong, either 
through some lapse of the writer's memory or error of the transcriber's 
pen, and that the Spaniards actually set off towards the southeast. This 
is the natural course, followed by the Indian trails, and nearly every one 
of the subsequent details noted in the narrative is easily explained by this 
assumption of an initial error, whereas the difficulty of understanding 
these same details, in plotting the route northward, has led to confusion 
in all the older accounts of Coronado's journey. Mr. Hodge's essay is 
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a most instructive study, not only of a detail of historical fact, but of 
some of the important principles underlying the investigation of his- 
torical topography. G p w 

Kansas : its Interior and Exterior Life. By Sara T. D. Robinson. 
Tenth Edition. (Lawrence, Kansas, Journal Publishing Company, 
1899, pp. xi, 438.) Mrs. Robinson's book has long been one of the 
standard authorities upon the early history of Kansas. It covers a rela- 
tively brief period, as the first edition was published in the autumn of 
1856, scarcely more than two years after the arrival of the pioneer colony 
of New England immigrants in the territory. While the fate of Kansas 
may not have been absolutely settled during these two years, they 
abounded in sensational and critical events, such as the repeated invasions 
from Missouri, the destruction of Lawrence, the dispersion of the Topeka 
Legislature, and the arrest of prominent free- state men on charges of 
treason. Mrs. Robinson wrote in the midst of these events which drew 
the attention of the whole country ; and her narrative is a graphic and 
trustworthy account of them. 

The book also gives us an interesting picture of social and domestic 
life in the territory, of the limitations and discomforts which accom- 
panied it and of the good-nature and heroism with which they were met. 
Houses were small, sometimes little more than rough shanties, abounding 
in every sort of inconvenience, and affording but slight protection against 
the trying vicissitudes of Kansas climate. Rattlesnakes now and then 
crept into these loosely constructed habitations, and their presence never 
failed to create a sensation. Then at times there were fears of famine. 
For instance we are told that on the second of May, 1855, there was no 
flour in town. Six weeks had elapsed after Mrs. Robinson had begun 
housekeeping in the territory before any butter could be obtained and 
then a jar was brought from Missouri. But she had one unfailing con- 
solation, the magnificent prospect from her home, which was for some 
years on Mount Oread, now the site of the State University — a wonder- 
ful panorama which is seldom surpassed in Kansas or out of it. 

The tenth edition of Mrs. Robinson's Kansas differs from preceding 
impressions chiefly in the appendix. In the original text we noticed 
little change. A few paragraphs have been modified and some footnotes 
added. The new matter in the appendix relates mainly to Old John 
Brown. It includes Townsley's " Confessions " and a number of letters 
and statements. In regard to the authors of these letters and statements 
Mrs. Robinson says, and few who happen to know them will question 
her assertion, that they were men ' ' of recognized high character ' ' and 
have " no personal ends to subserve in what they have said. ' ' Townsley's 
" Confessions" were first printed in The Lawrence Republican in 1879. 
It is now generally admitted that they are substantially, if not absolutely, 
true, and they have necessitated some change of base and reconstruction 
of lines among the extreme partisans of John Brown. 

Leverett W. Spring. 
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The Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada for the 
year 1899 (Toronto, University Library, pp. 229), edited by Professor 
George M. Wrong and Mr. H. H. Langton, the fourth issue in this 
valuable series of annual bibliographies, sustains well the credit obtained 
by previous issues. It bears marks of great industry ; not to speak of 
books, we should imagine that very few pamphlets or magazine articles 
relating in any way to Canada can have escaped the editors' search. 
Such careful and critical reviews of the annual historical product must, 
we feel sure, contribute signally towards raising its level. Geography, 
economics, and statistics, archaeology, enthnology, folk-lore and educa- 
tion are included along with history. Under the former head there is 
a special section devoted to Klondike literature. 

Discussions in Economics and Statistics. By Francis A. Walker, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Edited by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1899, two vols., pp. v, 454; iii, 481.) Although 
the late President Walker was a most prolific worker in the field of eco- 
nomics and statistics for a period of thirty years, he was not primarily 
a writer of books. The record of the greater, and not the least valuable, 
portion of his labors is to be found in magazine articles, addresses and 
official reports. It was therefore necessary to the complete presentation 
of his work that some collection of the more permanent among these 
scattered papers should be made, a service which has been fittingly ren- 
dered by Dr. Dewey, who succeeded President Walker in the teaching of 
economics at the Institute of Technology. 

These two volumes contain fifty-five out of the much greater number 
of papers left by President Walker. The discussions are grouped under 
the headings ' ' Finances and Taxation, " " Money and Bimetallism, ' ' 
"Economic Theory," "Statistics," "National Growth," and "Social 
Economics." Three of the papers, those on "Private Property," "Is 
Socialism Dangerous?" and "Savings Banks," are now printed for the 
first time ; a few have been rescued from the columns of daily or weekly 
papers or official documents ; others, although they have appeared in 
well known publications, had become through lapse of time inaccessible 
to the ordinary reader. Throughout we find the same grasp of principle, 
keenness of analysis, and clearness and force of expression which charac- 
terize the author's more systematic works. Notwithstanding the fact that 
many of these papers were prepared twenty or more years ago it would 
be difficult to find to-day, in equally brief form, a more satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subjects discussed. The volumes are fully justified by the 
permanent value of the material which they contain. 

While none of the papers are strictly historical in character there are 
many which will repay study by the student of United States history, 
especially the papers grouped under the heading "National Growth," in 
which the author discusses the conditions which have controlled the de- 
velopment of agriculture, manufactures and population in this country ; 
those dealing with the question of debt payment and the disposition of 
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the surplus in the period following the Civil War ; and those which treat 
of the reliability of census figures and the influence of immigration. 

The editor has shown excellent judgment not only in the selection of 
papers but in the elimination of repetitions which necessarily occur in a 
series of articles and addresses prepared for different occasions but deal- 
ing with the same or similar topics. Preceding each paper is a brief note 
stating the place and date of publication of the original, and calling 
attention to any omissions in the present reprint. An index adds greatly 
to the value of the volumes. 

H. B. G. 



